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A New Day irt Agriculturt 

IN the month of March, 191 1, a man went forth 
with a horse and wagon from Binghamton, 
Broome County, New York, to jog along the 
roads and carry in person a new idea to the people of 
Broome and adjacent counties who cultivated the fer- 
tile valley lands or wrested a bare living from the 
less productive farms of the back hills. Little did he 
think then that this idea was destined to become a 
great national movement. 

He was the first county agricultural agent in the 
Northern and Western States. A solitary figure then, 
he was the forerunner of a new institution. 

In the ten years that have since passed the creaking 
of his wagon wheels has echoed, if not around the 
world, at least around the nation. 

The tenth anniversary of his going forth finds nearly 
1200 such emissjaries in as many counties of the 33 
Northern and Western States and 11 00 additional 
agents in 15 Southern States. All these are going 
forth day by day to spread the same message he bore 
arid to bring to the people of the rural districts every- 
where the same experience and the same science. 

The first county agent and those who have succeeded 
him have wedded science and agriculture. 

Working through the Farm Bureaus of the United 
States, they have brought to the farmhouse door the 
results of research in the experiment stations and ag- 
ricultural colleges. 

March 20 is and always will remain a memorable 
day in the annals of American agriculture. Oh that 
date this year, thousand^ of farmers will gather in 
Binghamton to celebrate tlie tenth anniversary of jiie 



county agent movement in the North and West, and 
to celebrate coincidentally the anniversary of the Farm 
Bureaus of the United States, which likewise had their 
inception in Broome County, New York. 

Representatives will be present at this celebration 
from the American Federation of Farm Bureaus, the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the Bing- 
hamton Chamber of Commerce, the Lackawanna Rail- 
road Company, the State Federation of Farm Bureaus, 
the State College of Agriculture at Cornell, and from 
various allied agencies that either helped inaugurate 
these twin movements or have since assisted them to 
attain their extraordinary success. 

More than a million Farm Bureau members in the 
North and West, and many hundreds of thousands in 
th.e South also, are directly interested in this celebra- 
tion and in what it means. It is therefore an appro- 
priate time to review the steps by which the county 
agent and the Farm Bureau have won their present 
in^portant places, and an attempt has been made to do 
so in this little book. 



From 19/ f to 1921 

CEVERAL different factors combined to bring the 
county agent and the Farm Bureau into exist- 
ence at a moment when the time was ripe for the 
experiment 

: In 1908 or 1909 James Wilson, then Secretary of 
Agriculture, made a tour of New York State, accom- 
panied: by another representative of his department. 
After this visit Mr. Wilspri announced that he had 
been struck by the large number of so-called abandoned 
fairms in the southern part of the State, of which 
Broome County is a part. 

Aboiut die same time Byres H. Gitchell, secretary 
of the' Binghamton Chamber of Cornmerce, who had 
read Mr. Wilson's statement, conceived the idea that 
it wbuld be an excellent thing for the Chamber to de- 



vote more attention to the welfare of agriculture in the 
territory tributary to the city. In 1 910 he started an 
agitation with that end in view. 

What actuated Mr. Gitchell, and later his associa- 
tes in the Chamber of Commerce, was realization of 
the fact that farming is the basic industry, that no 
urban community depending on the trade of the rural 
territory surrounding it can long be prosperous unless 
the region that feeds it also is prosperous. They like- 
wise realized that no nation can continue to prosper 
unless agriculture thrives. 

In his campaign to rouse the Chamber of Commerce 
to the needs of the hour Mr. Gitchell was aided by 
a fortunate circumstances. The report of President 
Roosevelt's Country Life Commission had just ap- 
peared, and it contained facts and figures bearing on 
the problem in hand. 

The Chamber appointed a committee on agricul- 
ture, and a tour was arranged of Broome and con- 
tiguous counties. Participating in this pilgrimage that 
was to mean so much to American agriculture were 
members of the Chamber and men from the New York 
State College of Agriculture, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the New York State 
Department of Agriculture. 

The committee learned many useful things from its 
tour. The experts among its number were able to 
point out certain deficiencies in methods on many 
farms that were preventing the farmers from attain- 
ing the fullest possible measure of success. Other 
farms were visited where work was being done in a 
way worthy of imitation by. others. 

The party returned home convinced that the time 
was ripe for some one to take the initiative in opening 
to all farmers the opportunities presented through 
modem science and practice of agriculture. Some- 
thing ought to be done along this line, they agreed, 
but what? 

Meanwhile a few farmers, gratified that a city or- 



ganization should be so far-sighted as to visualize a 
situation they long had been aware of, had taken out 
memberships in the Chamber of Commerce, and the 
problem was attacked in earnest. 

Working Out the Plan 

r^EORGE A. CULLEN, then traffic manager of the 
Lackawanna Railroad, was attending a public 
gathering in Binghamton about the time this plan was 
taken up, and it was explained to him, 

"Good !" he said. "The Lackawanna will co-operate 
in this." 

This promise was kept. Representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the railroad company got 
together and began to work out the details. 

They soon found they needed expert advice on the 
problem, and Mr. Cullen went to Washington to con- 
sult W. J. Spillman of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Mr. Spillman advised that in the 
South a new plan had been tried with great success. 
This was to appoint some trained man in each district 
to visit the farmers, advise with them concerning their 
problems, find out what the successful farmers are do- 
ing, and by means of demonstrations, induce others to 
follow their example. 

This idea appealed strongly to the men in the new 
movement. While it is unlikely they foresaw fully 
what it was to mean to American agriculture ten years 
in the future, they could see at least some of its possi- 
bilities. So they decided to try Professor Spillman's 
suggestion. Thus was born the county agent move- 
ment in the North and West — the forerunner of the 
Farm Bureau. 

Co-operating in this undertaking were the Bingham- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Lackawanna Railroad 
Company. These three shouldered the financial bur- 
den. The New York State College of Agriculture 
agreed to give educational assistance. 



John H. Barron, now Extension Specialist in Farm 
Crops at the New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University, was engaged as the first county 
agent, and he began his work on March 20, 191 1. 

Mr. Barron's field, it had been decided, was not to 
be confined to Broome County. Roughly speaking, it 
embraced a territory within a radius of 50 miles of 
Binghamton, including Broome, Chenango, Cortland, 
Delaware and Tioga Counties in New York, and Sus- 
quehanna and Wayne Counties in Permsylvania. 

The extent of this district would stagger any county 
agent of to-day, even though the present general use 
of the automobile makes it easy to cover long dis- 
tances. As for Mr. Barron, he had the first year only 
a horse and wagon; but with this he started blithely 
forth over hill and dale — a crusader determined to 
conquer as much of the land as the limitations would 
permit. 

It seemed an almost impossible task, but his horse 
and wagon steadily plodded the roads of parts of the 
eight counties. The following year he had a "flivver" 
to help him get around. Automobiles, though then 
fairly common, were not always as reliable as they 
are to-day, so sometimes the "flivver" went, and some- 
times it didn't. 

Mr. Barron found much work awaiting him — a diffi- 
sult task even with the help of the automobile. 

He first got the poll lists of the rural districts. 
He sent circular letters to the farmers explaining the 
new plan. He used the Binghamton newspapers to 
educate the public in the novel idea. 

Most important of all, he attended meetings of the 
Grange and got in personal touch with the farmers. 
It was the work of the Grange that had paved the way 
for the Farm Bureau, and when the new organization; 
was perfected the county Master of the Grange wasi 
to be its first president. 

This meeting of the people face to face, through 
the Grange and in the fields, proved to be the most 



useful way of winning confidence and arousing 
interest. 

He tried to make it plain that the county agent 
didn't expect them to come to him, but that he intended 
to go to them. He sought especially to inculcate the 
idea that the agent wanted to work with and not for 
them. 

"Help people to help themselves," was made the 
slogan. 

In this kind of get-together work must of the first 
Spring and Summer were passed ; and the work grew, 
month by month. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of this personal 
work was done through demonstrations. If the 
farmer could see with his own eyes the beneficial re- 
sults of new practices it was more effective than tons 
of literature and many words of admonition. 

The first demonstrations were in the use of lime for 
pasture improvement, for lime was greatly needed in 
this dairying region. Some of the earliest of these 
demonstrations were on the Levi English "hill farm," 
on the Corbett farm in Corbettsville, and on Deyo 
Hill, all in Broome County. 

Through these demonstrations a few farmers were 
induced in the first year to use lime — not many of 
them, but enough for a start. 

Opening the Closed Door 

COON a few men from various communities, having 
seen the results of the county agent's new methods 
and thinking "there might be something in them," 
were dropping into the agent's office and asking ques- 
tions. 

That opened the closed door. Mr. Barron, realiz- 
ing that men interested enough to ask questions might 
be made into leaders, appointed them community chair- 
men. Thus the leaven was set to work in several 
scattered districts. 



Through these chairmen, he succeeded in organizing 
community meetings. At these meetings topics sug- 
gested by the agent were discussed. Out of these 
meetings grew a demand for some field demonstra- 
tions — a demand from the farmers themselves and not 
an extraneous thing. The agent, one may be sure, was 
not slow in responding to the call. 

These first demonstrations were chiefly in orchard 
pruning and the use of lime. The second year the 
new organization brought five carloads of lime into 
Broome County, and induced some farmers to use it. 
The benefits derived from its use stimulated a demand 
for more lime. It was a triumph after discourage- 
ment. 

As a supplement to the community meetings a few 
local study clubs, meeting fortnightly and usually 
in schoolhouses, were organized. These clubs were 
schools for the study of bulletins and agricultural prob- 
lems in general. 

As a result of the interest thus aroused, there were 
more demands for field demonstrations in 1913 than 
there had been the second year. The farmer was be- 
ginning to accept in earnest the hand extended in the 
effort to "help people to help themselves." Soon, all 
over the country, he was to take the initiative and the 
leadership in the new movement, as was right and 
proper. 

Meanwhile Broome County, recognizing the value 
of the movement and the success it was attaining, had 
given it ofiicial sanction and financial support. The 
State Legislature, in response to requests from Broome 
and other counties, had passed in the Winter of 1912 
a law permitting county Boards of Supervisors to 
make appropriations for farm improvement work. 
And soon afterward the Broome County Board of Su- 
pervisors, with but one dissenting vote, had made its 
first appropriation of $1000. In 1913 an appropria- 
tion of $600 from the State had become available. 



The Nation Responds 

XjTTRlLE the work was thus being recognized in 
Broome County and New York State as a whole, 
it was receiving recognition in other States. Shortly 
after Mr. Barron began his work, a large commercial 
organization, having heard of what was being ac- 
complished, set aside a large fund, to be used at the 
rate of $1000 for each county, in order to extend the 
work. This money was to be expended through the 
Council of Grain Exchanges of Chicago. 

Chambers of Commerce, bankers and business men 
in general throughout the North and West, quick to 
discern the advantage of getting into more harmon- 
ious relations with farmers, fell into line. Every- 
where Farm Bureaus were being organized and new 
county agents put to work. 

As the movement spread the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, representing the United States 
Department of Agriculture in the State, was con- 
fronted with a great problem. It lacked funds for 
the new work, but the movement was closely studied, 
efforts were made to guide it, and the conclusion was 
finally reached that, if the undertaking was to be a 
permanent success, it must be divorced from urban 
control and put into the hands of the farmers them- 
selves. 

This gradually was done, Broome County, the pio- 
neer, again leading the way. 

The college was aided in meeting this problem and 
in developing the work in the counties by the passage 
of the Smith-Lever Extension Act on May 8, 1914. 
This act really formed the national basis on which the 
county agent system, and later the Farm Bureau 
movement, have been constructed. It provided in the 
aggregate a progressive appropriation which reaches 
at its maximum in 1923 the total sum of $4,580,000, 
which is divided among the States in proportion to 



their rural population, and is available only upon du- 
plication by the States. This fund enabled the col- 
lege further to assist the counties in financing the work. 

As the movement progressed in many of the States, 
including California, New York, Minnesota and Ver- 
mont, it was made the practice to invite the Farm 
Bureau presidents to meet at the colleges of agricul- 
ture either in farmers' week or at the annual meeting 
of county agents. These men, being practical farm- 
ers, were able to give much assistance to the work of 
the extension divisions, and the conferences proved so 
mutually beneficial as to suggest the possibility of bet- 
ter results through organized effort. 

In New York State such preliminary conferences 
were held at the college during the farmers' weeks in 
February, 191 5 and 1916. In 191 7, when there were 
39 county associations in the State, the New York 
State Federation of County Farm Bureau Associations 
was organized. Thirty-four counties, representing 
nearly 40,000 farmers, sent delegates. Growing 
slowly and building soundly, the Federation has de- 
veloped in resources and in program until it now rep- 
resents effectively more than 60,000 farmers in prac- 
tically every county in the State. It has become a 
powerful factor for progressive farming and a square 
deal for farmers in the Empire State. 

Helping Win the War 

¥T was, however, the emergency of war with Ger- 
many that brought the Farm Bureau and the county 
agent to full stature as aids to agriculture. From 
July I, 191 7, to June 30, 191 8, the number of agents 
in the North and West increased from 542 to 11 33. 
This was due to the need of local agricultural leader- 
ship brought about by the war, to the patriotic re- 
sponse of the farmers, and to the stimulation given 
county agent work through the supplementary ap- 
propriations carried in the Emergency Food Produc- 
tion Act of August 14, 1917. 



"Food will win the war," was the cry all over the 
United States. Millions of able-bodied men in Europe 
had turned from the fields of agriculture to the fields 
of war, and few were left to till the land save women 
and children. It was seen that if the Allies were to 
have tlie food that would enable them to outlast Ger- 
many, that food must come from a surplus produced 
by the farmers of America. 

But such a surplus could be obtained only through 
thorough organization, and the national legislature 
found there already existed the framework of such 
organization in the Farm Bureaus and county agents. 

So in the Food Production Act Congress provided 
for extending the county agent work to each county 
during the fiscal year 1917-18. The appropriations, 
however, did not become available until August 10, 
1917, which made it impossible for the newly appointed 
agents to participate extensively in the food produc- 
tion work of 1 91 7. 

In the emergency some States temporarily employed 
emergency agents. Members of agricultural college 
staffs in Montana, Wisconsin, Ohio and some other 
States were released from their regular duties and 
assigned to counties or districts. They did valuable 
work shoulder to shoulder with the regular agents. 

Pending the time when the national appropriations 
should become available, the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the State colleges of agriculture laid plans 
for the rapid organizing of counties. Temporary as- 
sistants to the county agent leader were appointed in 
some States to assist in educating the public to the 
necessity of organizing Farm Bureaus and obtaining 
county agents. Some of the most effective work in 
this line was done by practical farmers who were offi- 
cers of existing Farm Bureaus. Intensive training was 
given to these organizers, as far as possible, through 
organization schools conducted by the county agent 
leaders, assisted by representatives of the national 
Office of Extension Work. 



Not only did the appropriations carried in the 
Smith-Lever Act and the Emergency Food Act result 
in the rapid extension of county agent work, but they 
also stimulated the organizing of Farm Bureaus, which 
up to our entrance into the war had been progressing 
but slowly, except in a few States, including New 
York, which had organized Farm Bureaus in 47 of its 
55 agricultural coimties in the early Summer of 191 7, 
with a membership of 29,781. 

With America in the war it was realized that there 
must be some means to reach quickly every com- 
munity and every individual farmer, and some means 
also of so organizing the farmers as to produce the 
most effective results. The Farm Bureaus, the gciv- 
emment found, were the best agencies for such work. 

By June 30, 1918, the membership of the Farm 
Bureaus in the Northern and Western States had in- 
creased to 290,000, an accretion of 193,260 for the 
year, and the number of bureaus from 516 to 791. 
During that year the Farm Bureau plan, first adopted 
in New York, was accepted by Arizona, Delaware, 
Maine, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, and 
Wyoming. 

Since that time the 33 Northern and Western States 
have organized and nearly every county has been 
reached. 

Out of the travail of war was fully developed the 
real Farm Bureau as it exists to-day — an organization 
not merely formed to help the county agent, but "to 
serve as the final member of the extension agencies — 
the Federal Department of Agriculture, the State Ag- 
ricultural College, and the County Farm Bureau." 

The national phase of the Farm Bureau movement 
— Liie American Farm Bureau Federation — also had 
its inception in New York State. Again on the occa- 
sion of farmers' week in Ithaca, in February, 1919, 
on the invitation of the New York State Farm Bureau 
Federation, fourteen States sent their representatives 



to consider the advisability of forming a national or- 
ganization. This delegate body appointed an organ- 
ization committee of which O. E. Bradfute of Ohio 
was chairman and Frank Smith of Otsego County, 
New York, was secretary, who brought together the 
representatives of 31 States at Chicago, 111., on No- 
vember 13 and 14, 1919, where the American Federa- 
tion was bom. Its constitution was formally ratified 
by 28 States prior to the first annual meeting at 
Chicago March 2 and 3, 1920. 

Growth of the Pioneer Bureau 

TJ^HILE the movement was thus developing 
throughout the country the pioneers in Broome 
County had not been idle. The work there had been 
established on an enduring foundation when, on Janu- 
ary I, 1913, Mr. Barron resigned and was succeeded 
by E. R. Minns, who assumed charge on March i of 
that year. 

On this same date Lloyd S. Tenny, under a joint 
appointment from the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the State College of Agriculture, be- 
gan his work as the first State Farm Bureau leader. 
There was need now of joint effort, for the Broome 
County idea had spread to many counties. Only a 
little later it was to gain a foothold in every nook and 
corner of the country. 

Mr. Tenny was succeeded as State leader on January 
I, 1914, by M. C. Burritt, now vice-director of ex- 
tension in the State College of Agriculture at Cornell, 
who for more than seven years has devoted his entire 
time and energies to the Farm Bureau, and more re- 
cently the general agricultural extension movement. 
During this period he was in constant touch with the 
work of the Broome County Bureau, which came un- 
der his immediate supervision and that of his assist- 
ant and co-worker, H. E. Babcock. 



For, of and by the Farmer 

OUT even after the work in the State had been fairly 
well co-ordinated, something still was lacking. 
The new organization, indeed, was working with and 
not for the farmer, as it claimed, but the farmer had 
not yet a direct voice in its councils. There was no 
farmer membership. 

This defect was remedied in the same year the first 
State leader took office, and with his help. On Oc- 
tober lo, 1913, a county-wide meeting of farmers was 
held and the Farm Improvement Association of 
Broome County organized. 

As president the association elected James Quinn, 
then the Master of the Broome County Pomona 
Grange, that organization which had done so much to 
make conditions ripe for the Farm Bureau. 

On October 13, 1914, the association voted to take 
over the Farm Bureau, Mr. Quinn continuing as presi- 
dent. This step marked the inception of the Farm 
Bureau as it now exists in the United States — an or- 
ganization for, of and by the farmers themselves. 
The twenty members present at that memorable meet- 
ing constituted the nucleus of the hundreds of thou- 
sands now on the rolls. 

Mr. Minns was succeeded as county agent on Janu- 
ary I, 1 91 6, by Jasper F. Eastman, the present county 
agent. 

In the five years of his administration Mr. Eastman 
has accomplished wonders. The month before he 
took charge there were 125 members. To-day there 
are approximately 1500, nearly all active. 

He began by holding community meetings in every 
available hamlet. He built up an advisory committee 
of leading men in the county. This committee to-day 
is as complete as any organization could be. It has 
committeemen in practically every school district and 
works as smoothly as a well-oiled machine. 



To give the news of the organization's work and 
the latest discoveries in agriculture, the Farm Bureau 
has a well-edited organ, the Farm Bureau News. 

The bureau also has co-operated with the Dairy- 
men's League, and has helped organize the Home Bu- 
reau, the sheep growers, the bee keepers, the Holstein 
breeders and the millet seed growers. 

The Farm Bureaus Sister 

/^UT of the Farm Bureau has grown another great 
organization, the Home Bureau, which its found- 
ers believe has a future equally bright. The Home 
Bureau, believing that children are at least as im- 
portant as blooded cattle, and home life at least as 
important as well-kept fields, does for the rural home 
what the Farm Bureau does for the farm. 

It was New York State also that gave the Home 
Bureau to the country. The first Home Economics 
Department of the Farm Bureau, the forerunner of 
the new organization as at present constituted, was 
formed in Erie County in August, 191 4, and the first 
home demonstration agent, employed by this depart- 
ment, was Miss Katherine Mills, now Mrs. Hamilton. 

Two years later this women's work in Erie County 
was organized as a co-ordinate department with the 
county Farm Bureau, in the county association. 

Other counties fell into line. Broome County, 
chiefly through the work of several public-spirited 
women, notably Mrs. Lewis Seymour, was one of the 
first to organize. There are at present 29 organized 
counties in New York State, and two organized cities, 
and the work of organization is going forward in one 
other city and in several other counties. 

The New York State Federation of Home Bureaus, 
the first in the United States, was organized on Oc- 
tober 13, 1919. 

After New York North Carolina was the next State 
to join the movement, organizing with the help of New 



York, whose assistance it invited, and others followed. 

The agencies supporting the Home Bureau are the 
same as those back of the Farm Bureau. 

The New York State Home Bureaus have shown 
the way to better living conditions in the rural dis- 
tricts. They have made life brighter and pleasanter. 
In this work they have rendered great service to 
various State departments and other agencies that pro- 
mote better farm life and better education for rural 
children. 

What of the Future ? 

'F'HERE is nothing else just like the Farm Bureau 
as at present organized. Virtually a public insti- 
tion, it is the channel used by the government and 
States to get the results of their research work to the 
people it is intended to benefit. 

Its officers, themselves farmers, co-operate under 
state and national laws with the county, federal, state 
and national officers in the most effective expenditure 
of funds from the public treasury. 

This semi-official standing the Farm Bureau enjoys 
largely because it is non-political, non-commercial, non- 
secret, non-exclusive, open to all the farmers — an ave- 
nue through which all can find expression of their 
needs. It is likewise the only farm organization de- 
veloped primarily with the idea of promoting extension 
work in agricultural and home-making education. 

All the public confidence shown in it the Farm Bu- 
reau has fully justified. The county agents appointed 
under authority of the Smith-Lever Act did much to 
help win the war through increased food production. 
And in times of peace these tireless, self-sacrificing 
workers have shown the farmer the way to better 
farming; and not so much with the aim of quantity 
production as an end in itself, but with the aim of a 
larger individual income at the end of the year. 

The movement begun in Binghamton ten years ago 



has proved more far-reaching than its founders dared 
dream. 

"It marked the beginning of a new day in American 
agriculture," writes W. A. Lloyd of the United States 
Office of Extension Work, who first suggested, in an 
official bulletin, the anniversary celebration that now 
has taken form. 

Mr. Lloyd, the officer in charge of the county agent 
work, adds in a letter of congratulation to those in 
charge of the celebration: 

"Out of it grew the cordial co-operation of the pub- 
lic educational institutions in the interest of agricul- 
ture and the organized forces of the farm people for 
more economic agriculture and more wholesome home 
and community life." 

What does the future hold for this lusty youth of 
ten years growth ? 

No one can say. But it is significant that from 
other countries in both hemispheres, including even 
India, inquiries are being received with a view of 
adopting the general plan. 

Perhaps it is not too much to predict that before 
another ten years shall have passed it may be said of 
the Farm and Home Bureaus, as it is said of the 
British Empire, that the sun never sets on their flags. 



